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Northwestern 


NE year ago Northwestern staged the first 
all-university student congress attempted in 
the United States. At that time representatives 
from all campus organizations came together for 
a day of deliberation and decision concerning cam- 
pus problems. This-year, besides the student or- 
ganization representatives and the delegates-at- 
large there were official representatives of the 
administration, faculty, and alumni body and the 
express purpose was legislation, where a con- 
sensus of opinion could be reached as to the proper 
panaceas, The range of experience of the Con- 
gress was widened because the student bodies of 
Loyola, Lake Forest, Illinois Wesleyan College, 
and the Universities of Wisconsin and Michigan 
sent in official observers to sit at the sessions. 
In composing the program each organization 
was asked to suggest topics for discussion, which 
were all relegated to the main divisions of (1) 
The student and the student, (2) the student and 
organizations, (3) the student and the administra- 
tion, and (4) the student and society. Student 
speakers presented each of these subjects and 
each speech was followed with plenary discussion 
in which untrammeled, unqualified, free speech 
was the order. At the wish of the delegates the 
congress divided into small sections in the after- 
noon and reconvened in the evening for considera- 
tion of group findings. 

There was much agitation for entrusting the 
student with greater freedom and more respon- 
sibility. The double standard of morality was 
hit hard and it was decided to allow co-eds two 1 
A. M. permits for any nights of the week, instead 
of restricting them to two 12:30 permits for only 
Wednesday, Friday or Saturday. Although 
Northwestern is of Methodist complexion the stu- 
dents favored tennis and tea-dances on Sunday 
providing an agreement could be tactfully reached 
with the administration. The honor system in all 
examinations was unanimously endorsed for in- 
troduction at Northwestern. 

Greater scholastic latitude and freedom was 
urged as well as decreased moral curbs and reg- 
ulations. Unlimited cuts for all courses save the 
most elementary, a more liberal revision of the 
number of required courses and the substitution 
of four grades for the present cumbersome eight 
pass grades system were passed practically un- 
animously by the Congress at large. 

In order to allow those with religious pro- 
clivities a chance at worship and to give the stu- 
dents a daily thirty minute period to reconnoiter 
and converse, it was voted to restore the morning 
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chapel period which the administration had re- 
moved two years ago because of limited class room 
space. The students far preferred going to 
classes until 4:30 p. m. to continuing being de- 
prived of this morning period of respite! 

The resolution which caused the greatest pub- 
licity and gave the prevailing mores a knockout 
blow was that making the imminent Circus Dance 
a “dutch-date” affair and establishing a powerful 
committee for the promotion of “dutch-dating,” 
in which the woman bears her share of the ex- 
penses and has the privilige of initiating dates. 
At first the feminine contingent arose in holy 
horror and could hardly fathom the conceit of men 
which might lead them to suppose that women 
might sometimes deign to ask them to go to places 
and stoop to pay half the expense. When they 
were apprised of the fact that this was only a 
further step to make woman more independent, 
create a healthier co-educational social environ- 
ment and throw into oblivion the stigma of “per- 
petual parasite” they became more acquiescent 
and finally agree to support the experiment 
whole-heartedly. 

An interesting philosophical digression was 
started when the question of the student’s place 
in society was raised. Although it was generally 
conceded that college might well be a splendid 
isolation during which the student takes a by- 
stander’s interest in the affairs of the world and 
has much leisure to “blow smoke in his fellow- 
student’s face,” it was thought that the student 
should be a responsible and intellectual adult. As 
such, stealing silverware and breaking phono- 
graph records are incongruous. It was felt that 
due to concern for giving all who wish it higher 
education, to a tendency toward over-specializa- 
tion, and to an anxiety for immediate ends, cul- 
tured education is cramped and intellectual en- 
thusiasm stifled. In the opinion of the Con- 
gress the student should find the free and en- 
joyable life at college, but should simultaneously 
acquire aesthetic appreciation, general knowledge, 
and a stimulus which will continue his questioning 
nature long after getting his diploma. 

With the purpose of realizing the specific reso- 
lutions passed, a ways and means committee, com- 
posed of two students elected from the congress 
body, two official representatives of the adminis- 
tration present at the congress, and two members 
of the student council was set up so Northwestern 
hopes to realize the solution, conceived at this 
critical symposium. 

Andrew Juvinall 
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INDMILL’S hobby is collecting “penetrating re- 


marks.” The latest gem comes from our severest 
critic, the Gold and Black of Birmingham-Southern Uni- 
versity, which discourses on the state of the student mind, 
particularly the Jones and Smith mind. Referring to 
the recent resignation of three Clark University students 
as a protest against President Atwood’s policies it says: 
“In perusing the roster of rebels in this, and in many 
similar cases, we are happy to note that the Smiths and 
the Jones’ are quite conspicuous by their absence.” The 
Clark “rebels” were named Grondahl, Revzin and Freed- 
burg. 

The point may be obscure to the casual reader who 
has not had our pleasure of reading the Gold and Black’s 
weekly editorial wisdom. But Windmill, whose “penetra- 
ting gallery” holds a similar editorial from the same 
paper, entitled “What’s In a Name?”, had no difficulty in 
interpreting the remark, which is made obvious in the 
concluding paragraph: 

“But as long as the Smiths and the Jones’ are content 
with conditions as they exist we are terribly afraid that 
the rebelling Freedburgs, Revzins and Grondahls will have 
as their court of last appeal only the columns of that true 
friend of bolshevism, The New Student.” 


Of course we might ask why the rebel list should have 
ended with the Grondahls, but that would have spoiled 
the editorial. The point, it seems, is a matter of names, or, 
in the classic phraseology of the editor: What’s in a 
name? The implication is that revolts led by names less 
American than Smith and Jones are dangerous, even if 
futile. The Joneses and the Smiths are the sleeping giants. 
Windmill, whose uncle Oswald held the village council fil- 
ibustering record, wants to raise a few questions and 
present a few exhibits before conceding. 


Now, such names as Harry Daugherty, Edward Doheny, 
Albert Fall, Harry Sinclair, Robert Stewart, William Hale 
Thompson, Robert Crowe, Len Small, Charles Forbes, 
William Vare and Frank Smith (yes, we mean Smith), 
are blood brothers of the aforementioned Joneses and 
Smiths. They smack of Nordic, white, American truth, 
solidity, wholesomeness and honesty, and certainly give 
off no offensive odor. But these men themselves. . . .! No 
they don’t act or smell so prettily. What does Gold and 
Black make of them, and more especially, their names? 


Conversely, for our Southern contemporary, we would 
point out that among the despised radicals are such 
“sound” names as Scott Nearing, Bill Haywood, Roger 
Baldwin, William Z. Foster, Max Eastman, Boardman 
Robinson, Robert Minor, editor of the communist Daily 
Worker; Art Young, William Dunne, McAlister Coleman, 
Norman Thomas, Floyd Dell, etc., ete. What is in a name? 


And talking of student rebels, we find the figurative 
Smiths and Joneses in the lead. We don’t want to raise 
the point of ethics or anything like that, but why did 
Gold and Black leave off with the Grondahls? Why didn’t 
it mention Frank Learman, the suspended Rensselaer 
editor, who, by the way, defended the status quo against 
the president? Why not George Brooks, Frederick C. Hyde 
and J. B. Whitelaw of the Yale Liberal Club who were 
arrested for flaunting the court’s orders against picket- 
ing? Why not Gerald Fling, Charles Luckman, Guy Green 
and Fred Anderson who were booted out of Kansas City 
Junior College? How about Roscoe M. Bloss just kicked 
out of Michigan State College for charging the admin- 
istration with graft? How about the others too numerous 
to mention? Why, above all, leave out the name of Frank 
Phelan, the leading figure in the Clark episode? 

Then how about the “rebels” who haven’t quit or been 
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kicked out? The Princetonian just the other day printed 
an editorial highly laudatory to Norman Thomas, Socialist 
candidate for president. Surely that’s as heinous as re- 
signing from Clark University. Yet the masthead says 
that the blame for that editorial must lie with David 
Burnham and Datus C. Smith. Aye, a Smith! The Dart- 
mouth likewise gave high praise to Mr. Thomas, but its 
editors are Walter L. Scott and John H. Rogers. At Dart- 
mouth a group of Socialists have organized. Their com- 
mittee members who are working toward a national 
organization are named Hunt, Doob and Drake. The pre- 
siding officer at a big University of California rally 
against military training last week was Herbert Paul. 


No doubt the editor of the Gold and Black is in the camp 
presided over by that super-patriot and spiritual god- 
father of the D. A. R. and its blacklists, Fred R. Marvin. 
Mr. Marvin has it, United States Supreme Court to the 
contrary, that the oil scandals are only nasty radical at- 
tempts to besmirch good Americans. Well then, what 
will our Alabaman make of the editorials in the Harvard 
Crimson, Cornell Sun, and Yale News denouncing Sinclair 
and the jury that acquitted him? We may err here be- 
cause the South may have decided that the oil scandals 
are a dirty Republican plot, which would make the partici- 
pants scoundels per se. But even so these papers often 
show subversive and rebellious tendencies. The editor of 
the Crimson is Alan R. Sweezy, and the manager, Howard 
L. Harmon. The Sun’s editors are H. L. Case and O. B. 
Bromley. And the Yale News editors have equally 
“sound” names. In fact the chairman is Lloyd Hilton 
Smith. Well, (whisper it) another Smith! 


But Windmill tires. One parting shot: Why, after the 
Gold and Black has advertised The New Student as a 
hireling of Moscow, called it names, warned everyone 
against it, and kicked it off the front porch several times, 
—why did it reprint an item from this paper in its ex- 
change column of April 20? We don’t mind its omission 
of the customary credit line. We don’t mind anything. 
But how come the reprint? To be sure it dealt only with 
some curricular reforms at Hamline University. But how 
did Gold and Black first make sure that this story was 
not just a nicely disguised piece of bolshevist propaganda 
which, by flaunting reforms before the students, aimed to 
incite the Smiths and the Joneses to revolt? 


That’s the question that is bothering Windmill. What’s 
in a name? Pooh. From Shakespeare on most persons 
have known the answer to that question. The burning 
question of 1928 is: How did Gold and Black turn red by 
letting a piece of pernicious propaganda slip into its 
columns? We join the Smiths and the Joneses of Birming- 
ham-Southern University in demanding an explanation. 
Someone has been trying to slip something over on them. 


That, by God, is the stuff from which revolutions are 
made. 


W. ELLISON CHALMERS is a graduate student at the 
Oniversity of Wisconsin. ANDREW JUVINALL is an un- 
dergraduate at Northwestern University. 
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Advice for the Student Worker 


By W. ELLISON CHALMERS 


HE college student is being encouraged to 

spend one or more summers “in industry”’ to 
find out for himself the life of the worker in the in- 
dustrial order, and it is indeed a worthwhile ex- 
perience. It is not possible, however, to realize 
all of the usual objectives. And it is because the 
experience can be made very valuable that I set 
down what seems to me to be some of the prob- 
lems which must be considered. 


In the first place we find it frequently sug- 
gested that living as a worker, and experiencing 
the actual elements in his daily life enables the 
student to understand and enter into his life and 
his outlook. There is here suggested a fallacy 
that it is better to recognize in the first place. 
Every individual reacts to the stimuli of his en- 
vironment according to previous habits. It is by 
means of these mental and muscular habits that 
he interprets the conditions of his life. It is 
manifestly impossible for a student with a totally 
different background to enter for a short time 
into an industrial situation and expect that his 
reactions will be typical of those of the workers 
who have grown up in that situation. Nor can 
he expect to be affected as they are by conditions 
which are merely novel and temporary for him. 
For example he cannot expect to experience a 
fear of losing a job comparable to that of a 
worker. Not only will he react differently to 
the specific situations of his short industrial stay, 
but he will enter the industry with a wholly dif- 
ferent attitude toward life from the worker’s. 


Rather than attempt to find in one’s re- 
actions the key to the attitudes of the group, 
the student might well attempt to understand the 
attitudes and reactions of the men with whom he 
comes in contact. The student’s own reactions 
to industrial life may be of some interest, to be 
sure, but the real problem, we are assuming, is 
the understanding of the workers. And for this 
problem the only valid method is a sympathetic 
attempt to actually find out what and how the 
men on the job feel. His own experiences then 
are points of departure for that study. 


It seems important to note here that this ap- 
proach to the study of industrial conditions does 
not mean that only “objective conditions” are to 
be studied. It is, on the contrary, assumed that 
objective conditions can only be evaluated in the 
light of their effects upon the attitudes and re- 
actions of the workers engaged in industry. In 
order to understand the situation he is studying, 
then, the student will attempt to collect as much 
information as can be obtained on the hours, 
wages, working conditions, opportunities for a 
job and for advancement, home life and all other 
conditions entering into the worker’s life. But he 
will be satisfied that he understands the situation 
only when he has interpretec all these facts in 


the light of their bearing upon the life and actions 
of the workers he is studying. And this, it is in- 
sisted, he can best do by trying to understand the 
workers themselves, and not trying to put him- 
self in their place. 

The question still remains: What is the ultimate 
object of the investigation? This is the second 
important problem of approach. Many of the 
students would reply that they were seeking to 
know how the American worker lives, what are 
the working conditions in industry and what are 
the thoughts of the workers. This is indeed a 
fine objective, but one that can only to a very 
limited extent be attained. There is no uniformity 
of condition which makes it possible for a student 
to study a “typical” situation. The many dif- 
ferent industries of the country are in many dif- 
ferent stages of development, and as a con- 
sequence workers find themselves in radically 
different environments. Not only are the mechan- 
ical methods of production very different among 
industries, but there are many other variable 
factors affecting the working life of the employes, 
including the state of the markets and the labor 
policies of the individual employers. It is im- 
possible then for a student entering for a few 
brief months into a city or single industrial dis- 
trict to return to college with any generalizations 
as to the lives and conditions of “the American 
worker.” 

Many other students, in answer to the question, 
would say that they were seeking to determine 
for themselves whether they could approve of the 
capitalistic system. They have heard that it fails 
to count the cost of human sacrifice, that it 
utterly neglects the best in a worker, and that the 
worker is restless to get out from under the 
capitalistic system and found a better and finer 
order. This attitude of seeking final judgments 
seems to me unfortunate. Shall we lay it to the 
tendency of youth or shall we blame the educa- 
tional system which has demanded correct and 
final answers instead of developing an analytical 
and inquisitive type of mind? At any rate the 
student must guard himself against this un- 
fortunate tendency. It is impossible for a student 
just beginning to study a highly complex social 
arrangement which has been developing for sev- 
eral hundred years, to generalize as to whether 
it is “right” or “wrong” after spending a few 
months in a single establishment or group of 
establishments. The reforming zeal is admirable, 


it seems to me, but in this instance misplaced. 


Real reformation comes only when one ap- 
preciates the forces which have shaped human in- 
stitutions, which enter into their present make- 
up, and feels himself then ready to analyze the 
changes which are possible in those forces, and 
their consequent modification in social institu- 
tions. The student is indeed rash who attempts 
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on the basis of a summer’s experience to set him- 
self up as such an authority. 

I would suggest that rather than an attempt 
to form generalizations concerning the value of 
the capitalistic system or concerning the atti- 
tudes and conditions of the working class popula- 
tion, the student confine himself to an intensive 
study of the situation in which he locates for the 
summer. Such a study would seek to understand 
all the material conditions affecting the industrial 
environment of the workers, and the conflicting 
interest of groups, with their effect upon the 
total situation. Such a study also includes some 
analysis of the forces that have affected the in- 
dustry in the past, and resulted in its present 
development. 

The approach suggested could not be accom- 
plished by a single student, but a group under 
competent leadership could go far towards analyz- 
ing for themselves all the elements of an in- 
dustrial situation. I was a member of a group 
last summer that had what seemed to me a 
unique opportunity to study an important and 
complex industrial situation. One of its meetings 
was addressed by the manager of the employers 
association. The group contented itself with 
first questioning and then arguing with the 
speaker as to the extent that the capitalistic sys- 
tem harmonized with the principles of Jesus. An 
opportunity was there lost, for the speaker could 
have ably presented the attitude of one organized 
group in the city, and have further contributed 
to an understanding by the group of the forces 
at work shaping the conditions that affected the 
lives of the workers, 

Unquestionably we must reach and tentatively 
hold for ourselves the broader generalizations. I 
would only suggest that the college student may 
well reserve such problems for his college year, 
after he has spent his summer digging out the 
actual facts concerning the industrial situation 
in which he is interested. 

There is a third problem in connection with 
the student approach to his industrial experiences. 
It hardly seems necessary to state it, yet it is a 
common failing of investigators. It is always a 
temptation for the investigator to use his ex- 
periences to prove the thesis he held before he 
began the study, or at least a thesis that he formed 
independent of the actual contacts in the in- 
dustrial situation. And this, I fear, is a rather 
common failing of students. 

The alternative approach which is here sug- 
gested is an attempt to study the actual reactions 
of workers with whom the student comes in con- 
tact, and the interpretation of these actions and 
attitudes in the light of the facts discovered about 
the total industrial environment. Such a study 
of the attitudes of workers is itself a difficult 
task and presents problems that may well be 
considered. 

The man who is known to the workers as a 
college man has a particular set of problems. The 
writer worked at one time in a brick yard with 
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a group of men who couldn’t believe that a college 
student would engage in such difficult manual 
work for forty-five cents an hour only to pay his 
way through school when easier and more 
lucrative positions were undoubtedly open. The 
attitude of the workers is often that of suspicion 
—that the college man is a friend of the boss, and 
either by design or by accident will indicate their 
sentiments or their actions to the boss. And con- 
sequently they express their real thoughts and at- 
titudes only in disguise. Or they may 
simply fear that he is there to understand their 
job in order to “improve” it for the boss. And 
they may feel such improvement is not to their 
best interests, and so be not over friendly to the 
college man. Or perhaps the attitude will not be 
of suspicion, but a desire to show off. Afflicted 
with an inferiority complex (which is of course 
for the most part unfounded) they may react by 
a compensatory display of superiority which 
makes an understanding of their real thoughts 
more difficult. 

The problem is somewhat different and not so 
difficult for the man whose connections are not 
known. Even where he is accepted simply as a 
new man, however, he will have his troubles get- 
ting to the real attitudes of the workers. He will 
have to realize that much of the conversation of 
the workers is an attempt to expand his own 
personality for the benefit of the group. The col- 
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THE AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA—SUMMER OF 1928 


The two greatest nations on earth no longer 
know each other. Volumes have been written. 
But in the past ten years a mere handful of 
American social workers, writers, and_ business 
men, has seen revolutionary Russia. Still fewer 
Russians have visited America. Russian or 


American in the other’s country has the status of 


a visitor from Mars. 

Last summer two parties of American students 
and intellectual workers, men and women, toured 
Russia through the instrumentality of the Nation- 
al Student Federation of America and the Open 
Road. The same organizations are again sending 
a few groups. Each will comprise eight members 
under the leadership of an informed American, 
and will be accompanied in Russia by a Russian 
interpreter. 


Time in Russia: 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks 
Prices, New York to New York: $725 up 
Sailings: June 16, 23, 30 and July 7 
Visas: Applications through the Open Road 
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The Professor’s Duty 
«<"TSHERE are nowadays professors 

of philosophy, but not philoso- 
phers,” remarked Henry Thoreau. 
That observation is as true in this day 
as it was in his. For the duty of 
professors still is solely to profess. It 
is, as it then was, to leave the ques- 
tion of application of ideas untouched. 
At the University of Pennsylvania 
these professing men are uncomfort- 
able because a young philosopher has 
appeared among them who believes 
that metaphysical speculation is 
meant to have a direct and radical 
reference to this world and not to the 
next. 

Mr. Sol Auerbach, an editor of The 
New Student is the young man guilty 
of this bad taste in Pennsylvania. He 
is instructor in Logic, Ethics and Aes- 
thetics in the department of philoso- 
phy, and is a great admirer of Soviet 
Russia, having visited that country 
with a student delegation last sum- 
mer. He writes: 

“Due.to my participation at a meet- 
ing held at Grand Fraternity Hall, 
Phila., on April 6, at which I spoke 
on Education and the Student in the 
Soviet Union, I was called to a special 
meeting of my Department, at which 
all the senior professors were present. 
Referring to a list of ‘charges’ sub- 
mitted by the University Authorities, 
they held that the meeting was one 
for propaganda on the following 
grounds: (1) that the leaflets adver- 
tising the meeting were printed in red 
ink; (2) that a Communist spoke on 
the same platform, and chiefly (3) on 
the basis of a letter sent to me through 
special delivery, and of which they 
had an exact copy, (how they ob- 
tained it I do not know), by Richard 
Hill, of Lincoln University, who at 
the last moment refused to speak be- 
cause President Johnson of his Uni- 
versity had advised him that the meet- 
ing was not held under the auspices 
of the American Student Delegation, 
as advertised, but was in reality a 
Communist meeting. On applying to 
Hill for further information he re- 
ferred me to President Johnson, whom 
he said, he had all reason to believe. 
I am now awaiting the President’s 
reply. 

“The policy of the department as 
explained to me by Professor Singer 
is that they ‘felt it incompatible for 
a man to take a stand on a public is- 
sue and at the same time to retain 
the critical state of mind necessary 
for research in Philosophy and teach- 
ing.’ The ultimatum given me, in 
plain words was that I either shut up 
or get out of the University. 

“I of course reaffirmed my stand 
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on the Soviet Union, asserting my 
right to express an opinion which I 
honestly held, and disagreed with 
the attitude of the Department as to 
‘a critical state of mind.’ As a result 
Professor Singer will not recommend 
me for appointment next year, which 
means that I have been fired.” 

“The meeting itself was arranged by 
me, as a member of the National 
Committee and Editorial Board of the 
American Student Delegation to Rus- 
sia, with the knowledge of Hillman 
Bishop, the chairman of the Delega- 
tion. There were many students, lib- 
erals, and some teachers present at 
this meeting, together with many 
workers and radicals as was to be 
expected, ... 

“As the matter stands now I am to 
continue with my duties as an in- 
structor in Philosophy until June. It 
is understood that I am not to get my 
appointment for next year.” 

Behold, gentlemen, what noble and 
courageous professors of philosophy 
we have before us. Without fear of 
man or devil they openly discuss the 
communism of dead Plato in their 
seminars, nay, they even require their 
students to read this propaganda for 
collectivism. Let students discuss 
dead Platonism to their hearts’ con- 
tent. But these same men shiver and 
shake in their boots when someone 
proposes to talk about a living Lenin- 
ism. Here is something else again. 
Here is a philosophy that applies to 
life, and life is outside the province 
of a department of philosophy. For 
information about life, apply to the 
professor of advertising psychology, 
the forestry department and _ the 
school of mines 


Treating Mental Illness 

re se layman or the English pro- 
fessor or the general practition- 

er of medicine cannot diagnose cases 
of maladjustment and mental insta- 
bility with any degree of success, Such 
is the business of the psychiatrist.” 
This is from an editorial in the 
Miami University Student pointing the 
need for an expert in mental hygiene 
on the administrative staff. Inter- 
estingly enough Irwin Edman, writing 
in the May Forum on “Character and 
College Education,’ expresses the 
same opinion. Justly claiming that 
“there can be no true education until 
educators come to understand those 
elements which properly controlled go 
to make, undisciplined go to destroy, 
any unification of personality among 
students,” he lists, as of primary im- 
portance, the need for a trained psy- 
chiatrist “to whom cases of nervous 


or physical disintegration could be 
referred.” 

It is surprising that the colleges, 
although evidencing in their curri- 
cula an appreciation of the importance 
of psychology and psychiatry, have on 
the whole made little effort to apply 
the theory they teach to concrete cam- 
pus problems. It has become patent 
to say that the student, as he views 
his old habits of thought and his old 
beliefs in new perspective, often suf- 
fers from spiritual and mental indi- 
gestion. The chaos of soul that fol- 
lows the first break with home, and 
the mental processes inherent in 
“home,” many times lead to condi- 
tions that call for expert treatment. 
And the actions that on occasion fol- 
low upon this stage of bewilderment 
likewise call for trained and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Not that the psychiatrist is enough. 
As Mr. Edman rightly argues it is also 
necessary that teachers first under- 
stand the nature of those conflicts 
that bring about disintegration of per- 
sonality, and that students be given 
seminar courses in morals, wherein 
they would “come to grips with the 
human issues that are actually moral 
issues to the students.” That is not 
a big order for real teachers. 

This, too, has been said before, yet 
how far we remain from any realiza- 
tion of such a program. Take, for 
instance, the case of the sexually mal- 
adjusted student whose case most of- 
ten comes before the disciplinarians. 
As soon as he gets into difficulties 
he faces the dean of men, usually 
more a policeman than an adviser. 
The next step is a hearing before a 
faculty discipline committee, a star 
chamber jury that is intent on finding 
reasons for expelling or suspending 
the student rather than in helping 
him. Unfortunate it is, but none the 
less true, that these juries nearly al- 
ways are made up of men with little 
understanding of, and less sympathy 
for, the student “offender.” And the 
next step is expulsion. It is a brief 
process. Any student who has been 
in “the know” on any campus in the 
country, we venture to say, will tes- 
tify to this universal procedure of 
discipline committees. An offense, 
whatever be its cause, is an offense, 
and the punishment is standard. 

It may be argued that the universi- 
ties are not so blind as this. Yet we 
wonder what would happen to the of- 
fender against the standard patterns 
of conduct at Clark University, for in- 
stance. There, it will be recalled, the 
president made short shrift of the 
writer of an article describing the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Faculty Overruled 

IVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’S 

“college within a college” pro- 
posal, cast overboard by the faculty 
(New Student, March 28), has been 
approved by the board of regents and 
will go into effect September, 1929. 
This action brings to fruition a plan 
conceived after two years of work 
but seemingly discarded because of 
faculty opposition. Believing the pro- 
posal, sponsored by President Little, 
to be of benefit to the students, the 
regents, after taking cognizance of 
all the controversial points, directed 
the President to appoint an executive 
committee to work out the details of 
the plan, and appoint a single re- 
sponsible head. 

The University College proposal in- 
terposes a two-year preparatory 
course between entering students and 
the professional schools. The college 
of literature, science and the arts as- 
sumes the status of a professional 
school to which admission is granted 
only upon successful completion of 
two years of work in the University 
College. This plan would eliminate 
the incapable or unwilling student at 
the end of two years. The two years 
in the introductory college are also 
designed to enable the student to dis- 
cover his special field of interest. 


Expert Workers 


HE college student who used to 

work his way through school by 
washing dishes, waiting on table or 
shoveling ashes now plays a saxo- 
phone, acts as an expert secretary, 
or serves as a crack salesman, says 
James W. Armstrong, dean of men 
at Northwestern University. Even 
the part-time worker, says this dean, 
has become a specialist, and no longer 
need scurry about in search of any 
sort of work that may be open to him. 
The working students, he says, are 
average in their grades, and scarcely 
ever fail. Dean Armstrong credits 
the student workers with an appre- 
ciation of education unknown to stu- 
dents who are supported. 


For the Elm Trees 


TEPHEN LEACOCK, better known 

as a humorist than as professor 
of economics at McGill University, 
was hardly joking when he told Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh students that 
their Cathedral of Learning, or “high- 
up” of building, as he calls it, is all 
wrong. 

“T should prefer the dream life and 
elm trees of the old college campus 
to anything the Cathedral of Learning 
might offer,” he said. “Your campus 
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will be rubber trees on the fiftieth 
floor and the shaded lanes will be 
elevator pits. 

“TI have realized that the world has 
changed since my youth. When I first 
heard of the proposed design for the 
Cathedral of Learning I could hardly 
believe that so extraordinary a build- 
ing would be put into actual effect. 
Now I begin to think that my ideals 
and those of the older generation will 
go the same path as prejudices and 
hates. 

“But even up there on the fiftieth 
floor,” Mr. Leacock admitted, “you will 
be doing characteristic work. We can, 
like the White Knight in Alice in 
Wonderland, learn to think upside 
down if we only know how.” 


Outside Pressure 


ROFESSIONAL and not educa- 

tional organizations are setting 
the standards for professional schools, 
to the great detriment of unhampered 
teaching, writes Dean Frederick J. 
Kelly, of the University of Minnesota, 
in a newly-published paper on The In- 
fluence of Standardizing Agencies in 
Education. By keeping up approved 
lists and threatening to strike schools 
from these lists, says Dean Kelly, out- 
side agencies are playing a large part 
in determining the schools’ require- 
ments. He points to three dangers 
growing out of this situation: endan- 
gering of public confidence on the 
ground that the profession limits the 
number of entrants, thus increasing 
fees for professional services; an in- 
fluence disproportionate to the de- 
mand for curriculum adjustments; and 
uniformity in practice stifling ex- 
perimentation and impending prog- 
ress. Law, medical, pharmaceutical 
and dental associations are named as 
the most influential agencies. 


Seeing Red 

NOTHER bouquet for Norman 

Thomas, Socialist party candidate 
for president, comes from the Dart- 
mouth, of Dartmouth College, where 
a group of undergraduates recently 
established an organization to support 
the Socialist. The Dartmouth treated 
the club lightly, but it dealt seriously 
with Mr. Thomas, concluding that al- 
though he will not be elected, “if 
presidential elections depeuded on 
character rather than enlightened in- 
telligence, the papers would be filled 
with his campaign.” 


Giving the Low-Down 
NDERGRADUATE comments on 


courses in the curriculum are be- 
ing published by the Herald, of Brown 
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University. The comments are unique 
in that they were written by a select 
group of superior students, compos- 
ing, as the daily says, “the best ele- 


ment in the student body.” Two char- 
acteristic paragraphs follow: 

“105, 106 (5, 6)—Intermediate 
Spanish. A fairly good review of 
grammar and of idioms, again with- 
out enough importance attached to 
conversation. The required reading is 
of no literary merit and does not give 
a genuine introduction to Spanish lit- 
erature, 

“5, 6. English Composition, Ad- 
vanced Course. To be recommended 
only for students with literary ambi- 


tions. Emphasis is placed upon sus- 
tained work rather than weekly 
themes. Opportunity for literary ex- 


pression under intelligent» criticism 
with very little class work.” 


Model Leagues 
CU TOOK expert linguists to fully 
understand what went on at the 
Model League of Nations convened 
last week at the University of Chi- 
cago. Speeches were made in Polish, 
Russian, French, Spanish and Ger- 
man by the student representatives 
of the various governments in the 
League. Twenty mid-western uni- 
versities and colleges participated. 
At the session to be held next week 
at Michigan State College mandates, 
and the traffic in opium will be dis- 
cussed. 


No Sense of Responsibility 
ESPITE President Wilbur’s dis- 
courses on our “definite responsi- 

bility” in Nicaragua, Stanford Uni- 

versity students voted against the 
present American policy of interven- 
tion, in a questionnaire submitted by 
the Daily. Numerous other matters, 
political and social, were voted upon. 
As was to be expected, Hoover’s alma 
mater overwhelmingly chose him for 
the presidency. Asked for opinions 
on specific matters connected with the 
elections, the majority of students said 
the candidates’ stands on prohibition 
would not influence them, nor would 
religion. They considered the League 
of Nations successful and favored 

American membership in that body. 

The students were strongly opposed 
to any form of trial marriage, and as 
strongly in favor of a single standard 
of morality. Most of the voters think 
they are getting their “money’s 
worth” from college, and prefer the 

Phi Beta Kappa key to a block “S.” 

Asked if college had affected their 

views on religion, 371 answered in the 

affirmative and 423 in the negative. 
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Seventy-eight had been moved toward 
greater faith, but 314 had become 
more skeptical of religion. Only 125 
are active church members, 332 are 
occasional church-goers, 165 are in- 
different, 171 are agnostics and 41 are 
atheists. 

Asked to choose between living un- 
der Fascism or Bolshevism, 547 chose 
the former and 290 the latter, how- 
ever, by a vote of 484 to 308 the stu- 
dents favored American recognition 
of Soviet Russia. 

Most of the voters were in favor 
of modifying the prohibition law, but 
reported no changes in college drink- 
ing conditions during the past few 
years. 


LTHOUGH a campus mock con- 

vention nominated Charles G. 
Dawes for president, students at Ohio 
State University, in a straw election 
gave first place to Governor Smith, 
and fifth to Dawes. It was explained 
that convention represented group 
opinion, rather than individual prefer- 
ences. 


The Royal Road 
(T3 AMERICA today one does not 
attain literary success merely by 
writing good literature, but by ac- 
complishing some such feat as flying 
the Atlantic or going to the Pole, then 
writing about it.” The complainant 
was Richard Halliburton, traveler and 
author, who spoke recently at the 
University of North Carolina. His 
advice to literary aspirants is: “Do 
not hope to add to your ability by 
reading the works of other writers. 
It is waste of time; you must write 
from your own rich experience and 
develop unaided your own style. 
Mingle with people, all classes, live 
with them, know their lives, try to 
fee] all the emotions of men, and don’t 
stay in one spot, move about; it is 
only through these things that you 
will acquire a true sense of values.” 
Mr. Halliburton’s contribution to the 
question of deleterious effects of 
studies in journalism on creative writ- 
ing was, “Oh no, such a course could 
only be beneficial; but ten years on a 
hard-boiled newspaper staff might 
have had some bad effects.” 


Imaginative 

N AMBITIOUS and imaginative 

news agency, which described the 
Darthmouth freshman-sophomore class 
rush in terms of war and murder, 
brought down upon the college a de- 
luge of telegrams and letters from 
frightened parents who feared that 
their sons had been at least maimed. 
The news agency had sent similar 
stories to various cities, substituting 
in each, however, the name of a local 
boy who was made the hero. Included 
in the news accounts were such de- 
scriptions as “battle-scarred, blood- 
soaked campus,” “citizens were forced 
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to flee from the enraged fighting-mad 
young men” and “later they raided 
Butterfield hall and tore up flooring, 
desks and other furnishings which fed 
a monster bonfire in the middle of the 
campus during the night.” Dartmouth 
College is considering action against 
the news bureau. 


The Law School’s Job 

RGANIZATION and carrying on 

of research work which must pre- 
cede creative lawmaking forms one of 
the great tasks of the law school, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School, says in his annual report to 
President Lowell. He names three 
tasks which the law school must ac- 
complish: it must train lawyers to 
practice their profession; the law- 
yer must be prepared to fulfill his 
creative duty of maintaining and fur- 
thering the law as an instrument of 
justice; and the law school must carry 
forward research work. These tasks, 
says Dean Pound, are one and insep- 
arable. He divides the research func- 
tion into the writing of books on vari- 
ous items of law, a work which law 
school teachers have been doing and 
should continue to do; and the other 
branch is the study of the functioning 
of the law, of legal institutions, doc- 
trines and precepts in respect to the 
background, operation and _ possibili- 
ties of the law. 


Roads to Freedom 


IVERSITY of Wisconsin stu- 

dents are in disagreement over 
the case of David Gordon (New Stu- 
dent, May 2) whose freedom has been 
asked in a petition, signed by almost 
1,000 undergraduates, sent to the 
New York parole board. The petition 
was sponsored by the Student Forum, 
which hardly has had time to recover 
from the Dora Russell imbroglio. 
Some students are pointing to the 
petition and shouting “treason” and 
“un-American,” and accusing the 
Forum of railroading the appeal for 
parole. However, the Cardinal, and 
numerous students, are sincerely pro- 
testing the prison sentence imposed 
on the young student, and are asking 
for his release on the grounds of his 
sincerity, integrity, and general char- 
acter. The New York World has joined 
in the appeal for a parole. 


Breaking the Mirror 

OLLEGE editors throughout the 

land are applauding the action of 
the Western Association of College 
Comics in breaking their reprint con- 
tracts with College Humor. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the humorous mag- 
azine, which purports to reflect col- 
lege life, has been giving a distorted 
view. The break was especially ap- 
plauded by editors in the East, who 
from the first were among the few 
who refused to join in syndicating the 
content of the college comics. The 
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Daily Nebraskan, however, holds that 
the fault lies primarily with the col- 
lege comic editors, who publish the 
jokes which College Humor is accused 
of giving too prominent display. 


Woman’s Rise 

N INCREASE of 100 per cent in 

the number of women college 
presidents in the past twelve years 
is reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. At present 57 universi- 
ties and colleges are headed by women. 
Twelve years ago there were only 24 
women executives and most of them 
headed women’s seminaries and fin- 
ishing schools. Now nearly all wo- 
men’s colleges and universities are 
headed by women. 


Buck-Passing 


HE intellectual sport known as 
“passing the buck” is not un- 
known in the colleges, witness the 
attempt of a reporter at Iowa State 
College to interview members of the 
faculty on the political situation. This 
is as it was told in the Student: 
“Robert R. Coons, graduate student 
and instructor in chemistry, professed 
little interest in politics; Miss Jessie 
M. Kelley, entrance credits examiner, 
asked to be excused from commenting 
on such matters, and the members of 
the History Department individually 
refused to endorse anyone as presi- 
dential material. 


“The history professors willingly 
discussed political problems until 
asked to commit themselves. Each 
evaded direct questioning by refer- 
ring the reporter to some other mem- 
ber of the department. Prof. L. B. 
Schmidt, head of the department, de- 
clined to comment on the present po- 
litical situation on the ground that 
politics are out of his line of endeavor. 
He teaches economic history, exclu- 
sively. He referred the reporter to 
Prof. G. W. Rutherford, who in turn 
passed the reporter on to his under- 
study, P. L. Giddens. Mr. Giddens 
professed incompetency and suggested 
that the reporter talk with Prof. Earl 
D. Ross, who is a delegate to the 
county Democratic convention. Pro- 
fessor Ross excused himself because 
of his official capacity. 

“At this point Professor Ruther- 
ford brought out a large volume of 
laws and declared it illegal for peo- 
ple employed by land grant colleges 
to issue statements on political ques- 
tions. Upon being unable to find the 
exact passage which makes this pro- 
hibition, he referred the reporter to 
Herman Knapp, business manager of 
the college. 

“Mr. Knapp cleared up the situa- 
tion by saying that while neither the 
State Legislature nor the Board of 
Education has ever acted formally on 
the subject, the board does frown 
very severely on political activities on 
the part of college employees.” 
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Literary Sleuthing 
Tee Andre Siegfried’s popular 
book, America Comes of Age, was 
written in English, largely by Ameri- 
cans, and is not a translation from 
the French, is the conclusion advanced 
by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president 
of Antioch College, in an article he 
wrote for the Antiochan. 

Dr. Morgan bases his conjecture on 
internal evidence, such as “statements 
which show unusual first-hand knowl- 
edge of America” and certain “pep- 
ped-up” portions of the book. He sug- 
gests that Siegfried may be another 
Dumas who makes use of assistants 
and understudies. 

Recalling H. L. Mencken’s comment 
on the book, “so good it seems almost 
incredible,” Dr. Morgan advances the 
idea that the Mercury staff may have 
had a hand in the writing, se far as 
internal evidence goes. 


(Continued from page 5) 
emotional and intellectual indigestion 
of the student. The president indi- 
cated an utter unwillingness to recog- 
nize that there is maladjustment 
among the students. Such an atti- 
tude must surely be reflected in the 
University’s dealings with its men- 
tally ill. Yet Clark, we daresay, has 
courses in mental adjustments. 

And there lies the difficulty all 
along the line. The students and the 
theories are miles apart, and we have 
hardly begun to understand that the 
student is subject to the same ail- 
ments that afflict exhibits A and B 
in the book. 


(Continued from page 4) 
lege man who is used to the frank- 
ness and seriousness of the “bull 
session” will have to be careful lest 
he be too gullible with a group of 
workers. And if he resorts to leading 
questions he is even more likely to 
receive distorted replies. The work- 
er is not a snob nor is he unwilling 
to talk, but he is not always careful 
that his words express his real atti- 
tudes. 

Perhaps another word of caution is 
necessary in order to accurately 
represent the extent of the problem. 
If the student is seeking to under- 
stand the workers he is trying to an- 
alyze their attitudes in relation to all 
industrial situations. Yet he can watch 
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them, in all probability, under only one 
set of circumstances. He may at- 
tempt to discover, for example, their 
attitude towards unionism, and come 
to the conclusion that they desire or- 
ganization. Yet he may later find 
that when the issue was presented, 
the men he had been trying to under- 
stand did not want to challenge ac- 
tually and actively the regulations of 
their employer. In other words, at- 
titudes have intensity as well as posi- 
tion. This intensity is much more 
difficult to gauge, but is a necessary 
part of the study. 


The problems we have been con- 
sidering cover the relations between 
the college man and those with whom 
he is working. This means that we 
have not covered his relations to the 
skilled men in the industry. For the 
college man entering as a beginner in 
industry usually must take his posi- 
tion among the unskilled. Further 
problems are presented when he at- 
tempts to understand the skilled man 
with whom he may come into contact. 
Less often will he make direct and 
natural contacts with the group. If 
he is known as a college man he will 
have the problems listed above. And 
if he is not he will find it more diffi- 
cult to meet the skilled man on a level 
with him and draw him out. 


Barred, in general, from the skilled 
trades the student is handicapped in 
the direct study of the union ap- 
proach. He is aided however by the 
fact that the group may usually find 
an intelligent union officer who will 
explain the attitudes and policies of 
his organization. It often happens, 
of course, that the representative of 
a union has not completely grasped 
all of the factors entering into the 
total situation even so far as his own 
group is concerned. Working at close 
range with the problem of workers’ 
adjustments to industry, he may fail 
to see the larger aspects even of the 
tendencies of his own organization in 
its industry or its own larger prob- 
lem. This will be no cause for alarm, 
of course, for the situation which is 
being studied includes not only the 
conflicting interests of the groups 
represented but also their interpre- 
tations of their own interests and 
group aims. 


To my mind the group meeting, for 
those students who are working in 
cooperation, is perhaps as valuable as 
all the rest of the summer’s experi- 
ences. A student may hear there, 
if they have a wise group leader who 
has been careful in his choice of 
speakers, representatives of all the 
groups involved, as well as indepen- 
dent investigators. From the material 
thus presented, he should be able to 
pick out at least the most important 
facts bearing on the situation. He 
should be able to define rather clearly 
for himself the clashing interests of 
the various groups. 
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Still another problem is presented 
to the student as he comes into the 
situation. For the last few years, 
at least, and in most places for a 
longer time, students have en- 
countered considerable unemployment, 
particularly in the unskilled trades 
where they have been seeking work. 
The problem of getting a job is then 
a serious one. The leaders of student 
groups have usually felt that the stu- 
dent must experience all the elements 
of a worker’s life and so must find a 
job for himself. And there is con- 
siderable truth in this point of view. 
If he comes from a totally different 
environment he may have no con- 
ception of the troubles of job hunting, 
and his own experiences may help 
him interpret the attitude of others. 
It is usually even more valuable be- 
cause it also allows him to rub elbows 
with men out of work as one of them 
and so attempt to understand them. 
After a time, however, it is probably 
better for the student to resort to 
other methods of securing a-job. It is 
obvious, of course, that he cannot ex- 
pect to feel as the worker feels when 
he knows he can fall back upon such 
methods. He is, however, trying to 
gain for himself some understanding 
of the total situation, and is using his 
own experience only to supplement the 
impressions he gains from _ the 
workers’ attitudes. So it were better 
that he go on into the plant by some 
means and thus secure contacts with 
the men at work. 

There is a danger, in this approach 
to a job, that must be somehow over- 
come. If the workers realize the new 
man got his job by some extra con- 
tacts with the men higher up, they 
may justly be suspicious of the in- 
vestigation which is being carried on. 
Or if he is not known as a college 
man, but his contact with some “boss” 
is known, they may be even more 
suspicious. lod 

A final problem which may just be 
referred to is finding the correct 
kind of a job. The student should be 
anxious to be placed in a typical or at 
least interesting job from the stand- 
point of its relations to the lives of 
the workers. He is also anxious to 
secure a job that will give him con- 
tacts with the other workers so that 
he can in an easy and natural way 
draw them out. : 

Unquestionably the student taking 
a summer job in an industrial situa- 
tion in order to discover for himself 
the actual conditions there has a diffi- 
cult task. A difficult task, that is, if 
he desires to really get the facts of 
the situation in which he places him- 
self. But it can be done and is very 
valuable. So important is it that I 
have never ceased to marvel at the 
temerity of outsiders who have at- 
tempted to analyze the “labor prob- 
lems” without entering the lives of 
the workers to find out their real re- 
actions and attitudes. 


